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A Prayer 


By Witter Bynner 


I said a prayer to God 
When I had need, 

And I saw His great head nod 
Hearing me plead. 


I thought He answered me, 
I knelt and wept. 

God did not even see, 
He only slept. 


But I no longer care 
Whether He saw; 

I have answered my own prayer 
With God’s own awe. 


Finding that I can be 
Mighty and nod 

At my own destiny, 
I sleep like God. 











Barbed Wire and Other Poems IV 


By Epwin Forp Pires 


TEN CENTS A BUSHEL 


The level sunrise brings a simple glory 

To hoarfrost in November. Brilliance soft 
Lives in the buffalo grass of prairie spaces, 
Lives in the gray of weathering tassel-top 

On the dun rows of corn as in the field 

The husker starts and stops his patient team. 
Above the jangle of neckyoke, clatter of stalk 
On rattling wagon, thud of the flung ear, 

His voice is masterful. 


With awkward vigor, 
Over the rough and frozen ground he stumps, 
Tearing the corn from heavy husks that rasp 
Through glove and finger-cot to fray the flesh. 
A rhythm rules the hands, the jerking arm, 
No muscle wincing as the silk-fringed ears 
Fly true, thump lightly on the towering board 
Hour after hour. At noon the well-heaped wagon 
Creeps groaning to the stackyard. Steadily 
The farmer bends and rises heaving weight 
Of yellow corn to roll from the shoulder-slope 
Of an uncribbed mountain. The fields have blessed 

the tiller, 

And corn is king. 
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To market one day’s drive, 
The price ten cents a bushel. ’Tis sturdily up 
And down the five bad hills; and wearily home 
At dusk from the long, long miles; three trips a week 
Is all a team can stand. 


Corn moulds and rots; 
The kitchen fire is fed with yellow ears 
Till the house reeks, and all the doors fly wide 
To free the odor. Yet to market, King, 
To pay the notes and the three per cent. a month. 
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THREE PER CENT. A MONTH 


Soft April sunshine sweetens all the world, 

Yes, even the county-town with smells of spring; 
And life is busy where the green blades shoot 
Through last year’s matted grasses, and crisp leaves 
At mid-forenoon light up the little maples 

Set pioneering in the square’s raw sod. 


Across the three blocks of untidy street, 

Thirty low structures skirmish with their mates 

In naked staring. At one windowed box 

Some twelve feet square, team, wagon, driver stand; 
The farmer in gray jeans, form unrelaxed, 

And face without a mask, trouble writ large. 

The open door slowly emits a man 

Knee-sprung, with hunching shoulders, wrinkly neck, 
And a beaked and bulbous face with narrowing eyes, 
To note for the mortgage Billy’s three white feet, 
And Molly’s star in forehead,— sixteen hands, 
Weight over eleven-fifty,— and their ages, 

Hight years and ten. 


The farmer follows in; 
Stands downcast, watching what a nervous frown 
Pursues the scratching pen on the chattel form. 
Now speaks a throaty voice: 
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‘At three per cent., 

Four months, twelve dollars,—and leaves eighty- 
eight. 

And you’ll have wheat to sell when the note is due.’’ 


In the sun the farmer straightens, mounts his seat. 
How listlessly the wagon rattles off 
Through April sunshine and the smells of spring. 
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MEANWHILE 


The August sun had still two hours of sky 
When the white flag a-flutter from the house 
Signalled him in to find his wife at watch 

At the boy’s bed. He laid his calloused hand 
Lightly on that soft face now fever flushed. 
‘‘Much worse,’’ she said. 


‘“Yes, much worse. I’ll ride Jeff 
Cross-country, try to borrow a saddle horse 
At Campbell’s. If the doctor is at home — 
Get there by one, to-night, and home again 
In the morning, maybe eight, at most by nine.”’ 
His rough lips touched the boy who moaned and 
stirred. 


The sweating plough-horse changed from jolting trot 

To clumsy gallop, soon was winded, fell 

Back to a walk, gained breath and galloped on. 

At Campbell’s ranch few words. They learned his 
need, ; 

Saddled the pony, promised to rela 

The doctor’s team in the morning. It was ride. 


When sunset came the man was galloping 
On gentle prairie. Soon he dropped from the ridge, 
Picking a way down canyon banks to follow 
In the chill dusk of the draw a winding mile; 
Then stiff ascent and upland track. The sky 
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Afar off held its tender sunset hues, 

Slow fading. One by one the big white stars 
Budded and blossomed. Sometimes prairie owls 
Gave chuckling notes and made dim fluttering. 
The balm of cooling dews healed all the air, 

And ripening grass was fragrant, and late flowers, 
While from the wheeling stars a gentle glow 

Fell on the prairies like a luminous veil. 

The vast plain’s prayer was answered utterly. 


As the dusk gathered in the little room 

The woman still could see the pillow white, 
And the child’s tousled hair in outline dark 
About his face. He broke from out his sleep 
Babbling of strange wild fancies; hardly knew 
At times, his name, her kindness. Lest the dark 
Loose more disorder in his wits, she brought 
A lighted lamp and sang old ballad songs 

In a soft voice that won him ease again, 

And quiet breathings. She could hear the clock 
Lag noisily, and from the distant draws 

The shrill wail of the coyote, and close by 

The creaking misery of some cricket-thing. 
Minutes seemed hours. She would try to read. 
She got her Bible, but the tears came fast. 

Try praying: surely there is help in prayer 
That the boy should recover, that her man 
Might find the doctor ready. She can see 

As in a living vision the sunshine, 

The doctor’s rattling buggy racing up 

In time. 
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In time? Thus praying, a slight noise 

Led her eyes to the door. She saw it move, 
Open, and a strange, dirty face looked in 
Bristling with thickets of wild, brush-like beard. 
How her heart did beat! She did not rise nor 

scream, 
But with a finger at her lip, said, ‘‘ Hush. 
My boy is sick, out of his head, indeed, 
And must not see you. It might make him die. 
So leave us. Maybe you are hungry. Look 
In the cupboard, you will find some bread and meat, 
And coffee on the stove. Go, wash and eat.’’ 
Came a low ‘‘Thank ye,’’ and the door went shut. 
She turned to where the clock hands pointed ten. 
There would be minutes while the tramp would eat,— 
This outcast fifty miles from the grading camps 
Meant anything. She could not think nor move, 
A chill so numbed her, weakening every pulse. 
But something somehow steadied all her tone 
When the door opened once more, and the voice 
Asked, ‘‘Is there only you?’’ 


‘*My husband’s gone 
For the doctor, and should be here even now. 
Hush, the boy’s waking. Go to the pump, and bring 
Cold water for the headcloths. Put the bucket 
Upon the table. In the shed you will find 
Fresh hay and blankets.’’ 
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He was gone. Once more 
The sweet voice crooning low the ballad tune 
Without a tremble or any sign of fear 
Mastered the boy’s wild fancies, brought him rest. 
She listened to the clock, and hours went by; 
She looked out to the stars, and hours went by; 
At last a grayness, light grew, dawn increased,— 
In two more hours. At nine o’clock they came 
In time and happily. 


How like a tale, 

Or a heart-breaking dream the afterwards! 
But while death’s presence from the noiseless dark 
Saturates all the air of some child’s room 
Where the mother prays for one more breath un- 

harmed — 
Meanwhile — how measure her agony of fear? 
How ease the watching of her wide-stretched eyes? 
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THE CHURCH 
I 


The blinding July sun at ten o’clock 

Glares on the white walls of the little church,— 

The shingles silver-gray, the shutters green, 

Sunflowers man-high in bloom against the wall,— 

And glares on dingy wagons trailed by dust, 

Slow jolting to the platform at the door. 

Women alight and enter, while the men 

Tie sweating teams to the much gnawed hitching- 
posts. 

How drowsily the horses stamp at flies! 

The landscape wavers in the shimmering heat. 


Come in from the strong sunlight. The pine pews 
Are filled with settlers. Men with grizzled beards, 
And faces weathered rough by sun and wind — 
Wind that would wear down granite — listless stand, 
Awkwardly easing muscles now relaxed 

Longer than is their use. The women move 
Graceful and gracious, whether pale or tanned, 
Thin, nervous, or in rosy health. Their eyes 

Are bright, and bearing cheerful. Least at ease 
Are growing girls and boys. Welcomes go round, 
And gossips buzz until the organ wails 

The slow, sad measures of the opening hymn. 
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Ii 


Beside the open window, dreamily, 

A sunflower pokes its stiff and oily head 
Droned over by a hairy bumblebee. 

An awkward boy sits gazing; does not hear 

Or text or sermon; only sees the flower 

Nod in the breeze, and finds the pew grow hard, 
While muscles twitch and ache for liberty. 


A little church; the settlers come for miles. 
Some few, unhearing, sit in selfish dreams; 
For life is vilely mingled, sweetly mixed, 

Scanty or bounteous in vital force; 

But here the most are really worshippers 
Seeking in fellowship a sympathy 

With God. Their simple faces plainly show 
What feelings stir the heart, for hard looks melt, 
And thin, worn wretchedness in garb grotesque 
Is eased of uglinesses while it feeds 

On love and hope. This meager hour may lift 
Some grovelling face to see the blessed sky; 
Master a soul, and yield it back to life 
Tempered against the evil days to be. 


A little thing, this church? Remove its roots, 
Ossa on Pelion would not fill the pit. 











The Deserted Garden 


By Cuaruzs R. Murpuy 


Never was hour more lovely; after hot breaths of the 
night-time, 

Dawn with its coolness arising, looked into the gar- 
den and smiled; 

Beauty more poignant than twilight, daybreak more 
lovely than sunset 

Gave to the little enclosure a charm that brought 
hurt to the soul. 


Tree-tops were luminous amber; the flat yellow rays 
of the sunlight, 

Slanting, had touched the low bushes, made fire of 
the dew hanging there; 

Humid the spider webs drifted, billowing forth on 
the breezes, 

Seeking their anchorage places from blade to crisp 
blade of the grass. 


Ragged its once careful trimness, for nature was 
here half in lordship, 

Invaded long since were its pathways by patches of 
tenderest moss, 

Unshorn was the stretch of wild lawn grass and 
splashed with the yellow of daisies; 

Rose trees with soiled, tattered flowers were humble 

as coarse dandelion. 
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Tenanted still by the mellow and quiet hopes of the 
past years, 

Patient forever awaiting regrets of the years yet 
to be, 

Filled with the warmth of old sunlight and presence 
of long vanished lovers; 

Peace, like the touch of a cool hand, was gentle on 
everything here. 


From life going on round about it the garden was 
proud in aloofness, 

A little unused, useless haven on a busy and much 
travelled shore, 

Like a soul bereft of all action that stands forever in 
muteness 

Pointing to few who look thither a meaning that few 
understand. 


Never was hour more lovely; after hot breaths of the 
night-time, 

Day with its coolness arising, looked into the garden 
and smiled. 











Song to the Dawn Wind 


By Guenn Warp Dressac# 


Rover of heights where rainbows find their being, 
O wandering singer of the House of God, 

Ever unseen and yet forever seeing, 
Still near to heaven when you kiss the sod 

With laughing lips, what do you know of striving 
In narrow places dark with sordid things? 

What do you know of pain, you that are thriving 
On Beauty, sure forever of your wings? 


O Singer young forever, what of making 
A palace in four narrow, cheerless walls? 
You have a vasty mansion when is breaking 
Splendor on heights and dancing waterfalls. 
O Singer glad forever, what of singing, 
After the songs were mute a lonely while, 
Because there came a wondrous blessing winging 
Into the heart, out of a single smile? 


But even you have debts to pay for living, 
Spirit of Youth, that nothing may outlive. 
You pass along the earth each morning giving 
Gifts to all things that in their turn must give. 
What seeds you sow are sown beyond our knowing, 
Concerned in our own ways while morning 
gleams — 
But every morn I feel that you are sowing, 
If nothing else, the golden seed of Dreams! 
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Roamer of Roads where star-dust waits the Morning, 
Though many hearts have longed to follow you 
To rest in lotus lands, forever scorning 
The nearer beauties that they wander through, 
I do not wish to follow you, and never 
Come back to my own ways of sun and rain, 
Of love and longing and of brave endeavor. 
The World is yours — and I have my domain! 


But take me with you for a rainbow hour 
Beyond my self and all that minds may know, 
Where meadows of the Morning are in flower, 
And I shall not be sad if I may go 
Back to my own place, to my own dreams crying, 
‘‘Beauties you showed to me I saw again!’”’ . . . 
O deathless Singer, from Age to new Age flying, 
One day may mark a Life not lived in vain! 








Clay 


By Reynotps Kynicutr 


Henry Werner hurried. He poised the silver tray 
in his hands and hurried back to the balcony to serve 
the couple at his table. The reason for his haste was 
that the gentleman was talking and he desired to hear 
what was said. What had already been spoken be- 
fore he left them was of Rosy. It was very strange 
that the gentleman should have spoken as he did; 
very, very strange. So Henry hastened. 

‘‘The girl at the cigar counter in the lobby told me 
something of her history,’’ were the words that had 
aroused his attention. ‘‘Her name is Rosy Bianco— 
an orphan—but, of course, that isn’t essential—’’ 

The gentleman had waved his hand, and the dia- 
mond on his finger had glittered in the light. It was 
bad taste for a gentleman to wear diamonds, Henry 
thought, but then the gentleman was elderly, with 
gray beard and hair, and should be permitted his per- 
sonal likes. But he had waved his hand and said that 
her name was not essential. He had spoken of Rosy 
— the Rosy whom Henry had loved, still loved, and 
would always love, but who had been filched from 
him. And then it was time to fetch the entrée and 
he had been obliged to leave. He had flown to bring 
the entrée; he had snatched it out of Hickey Mar- 
shall’s hands across the serving table — Hickey 
Marshall with the cauliflower ear and the tattooed 
arms. He shouldn’t have been so slow with it. 
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Henry Werner emerged upon the balcony very 
calm, very deliberate, and placed the dishes before 
the guests. 

‘*Please go on, Mr. Whitaker, I’m so interested,”’’ 
the young woman urged. Henry backed against 
the stone arch of the balcony, his eyes directed out 
over the blackness of Lake Michigan beyond the 
park, an air of abstraction upon his face, but with 
ears to hear. Fragments of music from the band 
shell in the park across the boulevard came through 
the night on the gusty wind; now and then the grat- 
ing of a gear or the honk of a horn rose from among 
the multitude of motor cars that passed ceaselessly 
along the black, oil-polished boulevard as dreams 
glide in fever. 


‘‘T just stumbled on to it,’’ the gray haired man 
said. ‘‘I felt sorry for the girl, of course,—the poor 
little child ! — big black eyes like yours, Molly, and a 
charming smile, very, very charming. But primari- 
ly I wanted to put a spoke in the man’s wheel. That, 
you might say, was the motive that prompted me to 
act as I did.’’ 

‘‘Oh, but, Mr. Whitaker!’’ The young woman— 
Molly, the gentleman called her—suddenly put down 
her fork. She straightened in her chair, her cherry 
lips aquiver with excitement, her dark eyes glowing. 
She flashed a white arm straight out from the 
shoulder —one of the lost arms of Venus — and 
pointed a finger at the elderly man—a gesture to 
command instant attention, to sweep aside imperi- 
ously all that might mar the pearls of speech she 
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would utter. ‘‘Do you remember the seventh hole at 
the country club links? Where we played so dis- 
gracefully the last time we were there together?”’ 

‘“‘Of course.’’ 

‘*You should have seen me play it this morning! 
I did it in par. It was magnificent! It was perfectly 
grand the way I did it! My good right arm, Mr. 
Whitaker!’’ She laughed, flexing the extended arm, 
and with the soft fingers of her left hand patted the 
biceps that from nothing had leaped a bit of marble. 
‘*My handicap will be in danger if I do that again.’’ 
She shook her finger wisely at the gentleman. 

It was vexing to Henry to have the conversation 
jump like that, even though the young woman was 
very beautiful and had such captivating ways. He 
bit his lips and tried to be patient. The hope came 
to him that the conversation would give over its 
topic of golf and return to Rosy. He filled Molly’s 
glass; the perfume of her hair as he bent near her 
crept into his nostrils. He thought what an easy 
time rich women have in life. As he slipped back to 
his station against the stone arch, he bit his lips and 
wondered about Rosy and what had happened. The 
bright hard blue of the sky over the lake was gone,— 
the night had inked it out; he remembered how 
bright it had been in the afternoon; now it was gone. 
That was the way his affair with Rosy had gone— 
inked out until brightness was lost in blackness. 
And these two talked of golf when they might have 
satisfied the curiosity they had aroused! 
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It was time to bring the dessert before golf ceased 
to be tossed about between the two guests, and they 
got back to Rosy. Henry was obliged to hurry 
again. The head waiter observed Henry hurrying, 
and thought to himself that at last Werner had re- 
covered from his melancholy and once more could be 
called the best waiter on the staff. 

‘“When I saw Walkerton Gibbs loafing around 
that little girl at the switchboard I said to myself 
there was michief, Molly. It offered me another 
chance to dig him, and I took it. If it did her a good 
turn she is welcome to it.’’ Mr. Whitaker waved 
his hand airily, the diamond glittering on his finger. 
And Henry, being quick, sidestepped the outflung 
hand and saved his tray. ‘‘You know that Gibbs 
fellow, Molly, once was known as the boy wonder of 
La Salle Street — that is, in his younger days, of 
course. I helped pluck him at his finish, and I’ve 
been sorry ever since that I didn’t treat him worse 
than I did. He’s got a wife. I happened to know 
that, and when I surmised that the girl was innocent 
of the fact I concluded something must be done.”’ 

The blood rushed to Henry’s brain and his hands 
became cold. He leaned heavily against the stone 
arch. So that was it! Rosy had never told him, 
she had never said who it was, she had merely told 
him that he mustn’t come any more. It was dread- 
ful. How had it ended? But the gentleman was 
speaking. 

‘He had taken the girl completely in. They were 
to have been married tonight—so she thought—but 
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I broke it up. It was hard on the little girl, but it 
was for her own good. She’ll thank me some day 
for it.’’ Mr. Whitaker lighted a cigarette. He blew 
clouds of gray smoke at the Japanese lantern over- 
head, taking the long meerschaum holder from be- 
tween his lips very elegantly and gracefully. The 
diamond on his finger sparkled at each move of his 
hand. Henry thought he seemed over-anxious to 
display the ring,—he an old man, a rich man, who 
should have got over such foibles long before now. 
But why did he not talk faster? 

‘‘Did you know, Molly, I was an actor?’’ The 
gray haired man questioned his companion pom- 
pously. 

‘‘No,’’ she answered with pleased surprise and 
a wonderful leap of her black eyebrows. 

Henry shut his teeth until the muscles of his 
freckled jaws knotted. The conversation was jump- 
ing its bounds again. No, it wasn’t. 

‘‘Yes, I played opposite to Beatrice Richardson 
this afternoon—she’s at the Garrick this week, you 
know—yes, a little impromptu for the sole benefit 
of Rosy Bianco—’’ 

‘Oh, the little telephone girl. I’m interested.” 

‘‘Yes, I felt something must be done, really. It 
was hardly fair to her not to have done it.’’ Mr. 
Whitaker brushed the ashes from his coat sleeve 
where they had fallen from his cigarette in a flour- 
ish of his arm. Henry found himself thinking the 
old man was a snob. He gave himself such airs. He 
was arrogant. He was a rich man, and the rich are 
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arrogant. Old men shouldn’t smoke cigarettes, he 
thought; they are for young men. Better a pipe for 
him; better still, nothing. Oh well, it didn’t make 
any difference after all; he was rich, and the rich 
do as they please. 

‘‘T chanced upon Miss Richardson in the lobby 
and of a sudden a most brilliant idea struck me,’’ the 
old man continued, blowing another puff of smoke at 
the Japanese lantern overhead.’’ I knew it was use- 
less to remonstrate with the little girl that Gibbs 
meditated evil towards her—the girl at the cigar 
counter had told me she was deaf to all counsel— 
so I proposed to Miss Richardson that she pose as 
Gibbs’ wife for a few minutes. She fell in with my 
proposal and so we selected our opportunity and 
carried on our little act where Rosy could overhear, 
making plain the fact that Gibbs has a wife and that 
the man himself is rather a dissolute character—’’ 

‘“Why, Mr. Whitaker, how very, very clever!’’ 

‘‘Yes, it was cleverly done, I must say —’’ he 
cleared his throat, ‘‘very cleverly done.’’ 

‘‘And did the—this girl realize what you in- 
tended?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes. Poor thing! It was most affecting.’’ 
The old man blew another cloud of smoke at the lan- 
tern and flourished his arm so that the diamond glit- 
tered like a spark of white fire through the air. 
‘¢She must have wanted dreadfully to be alone. Her 
little universe was shattered. She grew pale. Tears 
trickled down her cheeks, and her voice quivered. 
But she was plucky! She kept right on working. It 
was remarkable.”’ 
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‘“Wasn’t it!’’ 

The old gentleman was silent a moment. 

“Yes. . . . Life is curious, Molly.’’ 

‘“‘Very.”’ 

The young woman was silent too. She turned her 
head and looked across the broad stone railing into 
the darkness over the lake. 

‘“You know, Molly, I feel like a potter.’’ 

‘‘A potter? How funny,’’ she murmured, not un- 
derstanding what the old gentleman meant. Henry 
wondered too what he meant. 

‘“Yes, a potter. That little girl was a lump of clay 
that fate threw upon my wheel for the moment, and 
I gouged into it when I saw the rising pot leaning 
awry.’’ 

*“Oh, I understand.’’ 

‘It’s queer clay—this human stuff.’’ They had 
finished eating. The old man lit another cigarette, 
while the young woman dabbled her fingers in the 
crystal bowl Henry had set before her. What a 
wonderful thing woman’s fingers are, he thought, 
as he watched her; and woman is of clay, a superior 
sort of clay, a kindlier sort. But the old man was 
speaking again, shaking out the fire of his match as 
he spoke. 

“*Tt’s the queerest clay ever molded, I guess.”’ 

“‘Tsn’t it!’’ 

‘*So sensitive, so susceptible, so full of unknown 
ingredients, so—so’’ (the old man was giving him- 
self such airs, thought Henry, and he such a poor 
philosopher!) ‘‘so—unknown ingredients — sus- 
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ceptible.’’ The flourish of his arm, most gracefully 
executed, helped out his faltering tongue. 

‘‘Hxactly, Mr. Whitaker! so impressionable; 
every influence of environment registers upon it, 
though of course the reaction is different, depend- 
ing upon the quality of the clay. The little girl, for 
instance, whom you did a kind turn for today, the 
reaction she gave to the conditions that surrounded 
her—to temptation in other words—it is quite dif- 
ferent from what I, or a girl of our class would give 
—but then she was a little fool.’’ 

‘‘Quite right, Molly, quite right,’’ agreed the old 
gentleman wisely, puffing at his cigarette in a 
studied fashion that seemed to give his words great 
weight. ‘‘Anybody but a little fool, as you say, 
would never have got into the difficulty in the first 
place. Poor clay to begin with, and an environment 
too strong for it to withstand, is playing the devil, 
Molly, in the lower classes today. But—shall we 
go? I didn’t mean to keep you with my chatter.’’ 

They left. The old gentleman burned Henry’s 
palm with a coin as they passed out, and Henry for 
a moment stood staring after them. He suddenly 
hated them, Molly and the old gentleman—the su- 
perior clay that he had served, and that had be- 
stowed largess upon him who was from among the 
lower classes. 

But they were gone. Henry pocketed the bit of 
silver the old man had given him, for after all a tip 
is atip. But the young woman—‘‘a little fool,’’ she 
had called Rosy. Yes, a little fool. Women are 
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fools, little fools, he thought,— selfish, vain, beauti- 
ful, frivolous, charming, unjust, acid tongued, allur- 
ing,— but little fools nevertheless. Yes, women were 
that—Molly was that and Rosy—was Rosy? He sup- 
posed so. Taken in by a man named Gibbs. Women 
had no judgment of men,—a man was a man to them. 
There was his sister—married to a gambler—knew 
it before she married him—faced her family down 
that he was a saint—denied that his comings and 
goings were what all knew them to be. Why did 
they do it? Why fling themselves like that to the 
dogs? They didn’t know any better. Women were 
fools. 

He stole a glance at his watch. His day’s work 
was done, so he went to his locker and changed his 
coat and got his hat. Fools—but Rosy? He won- 
dered if she had closed up her switchboard in the 
lobby. It had been several months since he had 
stopped there beside her and waited until she was 
ready to go. What if he stopped there tonight? No, 
he wouldn’t. But what if he did? He was sorry for 
her, that her little bubble of romance had burst; 
he was sorry it had been broken so rudely by the 
foppish old man. He wondered as he stepped from 
the employee’s elevator and went through the short 
hall to the lobby, if he could comfort her. He would 
stop and see; perhaps he could do her some good. 

But she was gone. The light on her little mahog- 
any switchboard was turned out. A tangle of cords 
arranged on the board indicated that she had made 
the night connections and had gone. 
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The boulevard had an air of desertion. The 
breeze had blown away the ‘last of the music from 
the band shell, and the band and the crowd had van- 
ished. The promenaders along the sidewalks were 
few. The multitude of motor cars had thinned some- 
what. The breeze had freshened from out of the 
blackness of the lake and now swept the wide thor- 
oughfare as though with a spray of peach blossoms, 
for the season was deep in spring. If he were in the 
country Henry knew he would have heard the shrill- 
ing of the frogs, but in the city it was the elevated 
one heard instead, and the sticky, ripping sound of 
motor tires on oil soaked boulevards, and the cross- 
ing patrolman’s whistle. 

He turned down the boulevard. Relief from duty, 
the soft night air, the odor of spring—all combined 
to set his blood swinging through his body. ‘‘A lit- 
tle fool’’ Molly had called Rosy. It was unjust. He 
resented the judgment, but there was no one he 
could make feel his resentment. 

He paused at the corner. For a moment he 
thought he would go to his room. But it was dull 
there; the man who was drinking himself to death 
in the next room, with the clink of his glass, and 
the odor of whiskey under the partition door, irri- 
tated Henry. He couldn’t stand it. What a rotten 
lot was humanity! Sottish with immorality, think- 
ing only of passion. It was the city that did that; 
building piled story on story; people herded togeth- 
er; children playing in the streets where there was 
no grass nor any tree; and the rich man riding upon 
the poor man’s back. 
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A desire to cross the boulevard possessed him and 
he hurried over to the opposite side, pausing a mo- 
ment half way over under the red light of the safety 
island, to choose the instant of his flight athwart the 
evercoming motor cars. He strolled northward. A 
beggar, a mere high school boy in appearance, 
poured a tale of imminent disgrace into his ears; he 
needed a nickle to telephone friends who could save 
him; but Henry appraised him only a new variety 
of the ancient institution of alms, and passed him by. 

The form of a girl turned from the sidewalk into 
the park. It was curious Henry had not noticed be- 
fore now that it was Rosy Bianco ahead of him, but 
he hadn’t. He turned abruptly and followed after. 
She paused on the bridge that arched over the sunk- 
en railway yards. Henry paused too, unobserved 
by her. The choking gas from a locomotive swirled 
about them as a train passed beneath, then the 
breeze from the lake whisked it away. Men passed 
and repassed: wanderers turned loose from the soap 
box meetings in Congress Street, outcasts from the 
social and the economic worlds, weary derelicts on 
the sea of oblivion, seeking a spot to rest, hoping to 
roll under a bush within a stone’s throw of the 
scarped cliff of skyscrapers that footed on the city’s 
most fashionable boulevard, there to sleep so that 
they might gain some sort of strength to face the dull 
hell of tomorrow. 

‘*Rosy.’’ Henry spoke the name, moving to the 
side of the girl casually, as though it had been only 
a moment before that he had conversed with her. 
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‘‘Henry.’’ The answer was spoken as though 
there had been no intervening months of estrange- 
ment. 

They stood a while, silent. 

‘‘The breeze is fresh tonight,’’ he remarked. 

‘SVas,”? 

‘*Rosy, you told me not to come back—one even- 
ing—you remember—you told me not to come back 
and to try to stop loving you. I can’t, Rosy, I gotta 
go on doin’ it. I can’t help it.’’ His words were 
an impulse. 

The girl made no reply. A moment Henry wait- 
ed for her to speak, then he continued. 

‘‘Don’t I remember you when you was a little 
kiddie—don’t I? Lots and lots of times I’d be beat- 
in’ on the drum there at Sixty-third and Halsted 
while the Army would be singing ‘Where is my wan- 
dering boy tonight?’ or some hallelujah song, and the 
cars pounding over the crossing until you couldn’t 
hear yourself think. And here you’d come with 
Maria Ruffini who had you then. Don’t I remember 
you? Don’t I? You’d set down on the curbing, 
your little hands and face and your little bare legs 
dirty from playin’ all day on the sidewalk. And 
I’d wink at you and you’d smile. It’s your smile, 
Rosy—you had it then just like you got it now. If 
I live to be a thousand years old I couldn’t find noth- 
ing prettier. Your eyes, kid, blacker than the night 
is out over the lake there now—O, God, kid, it was 
your eyes and your smile that kept me straight here 
in this town where you can smell brimstone by just 
walking around the corner.’’ 
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He had spoken the first words that had come to 
his lips, spoken them to the little fool, as Molly 
called her. He looked at Rosy through the dim light 
about them, and of a sudden he hated Molly anew; 
the perfume of her hair that had pleased him, the 
whiteness of her arms, the pinkness of her fingers, 
the dark eyes, so like Rosy’s, the fact that she was 
a daughter of the rich, filled him with unspeakable 
dislike. He had intended to say something that 
might assuage the pain of the tragedy that had come 
to Rosy that day. He hated the other man, and 
the old fop with the diamond ring who had gouged 
Rosy so rudely, even though it had been for her 
own good. He hated them all; but he loved the ‘‘lit- 
tle fool.’’ 

‘*Rosy, I got to tell you I love you—”’ 

‘‘Not that now, Henry, please, not now. I’m a 
wreck; I’m all at sea; I don’t know where I stand. 
It was too much for me. Henry, something hap- 
pened—you don’t know what. I can’t tell.’’ 

Henry knew what it was; he knew more than Rosy 
did, perhaps. 

‘‘Ves, I know, kid. I heard that you and the oth- 
er fellow had quit.’’ 

Rosy looked at him a moment as though doubt- 
ing his word; but, divining that he had spoken the 
truth, the tragedy she would have kept for her own 
was shared with him. The fact that he knew un- 
locked her heart, and she poured forth what was in 
it. She spoke with a queer rapidity. There was no 
accent in her speech, only the subtle freshness of a 
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tongue broken in infancy from out the rut of ages 
where its ancestors had run. 

‘‘Tt was too much for me, Henry, sittin’ there all 
the time, seein’ the swell dames in their diamonds 
and silks, seein’ them go up to the restaurant to 
eat rich man’s grub and drink wine and then go 
outside and pile into their limousines. Henry, I’ve 
figgered out that the clay I’m made of is just as good 
as theirs—better than some—but they had it soft 
and I didn’t. Some of them, I’ll bet, never done a 
day’s work in their whole lives, and they live like 
reg’lar queens.’’ She paused a moment and held 
her face straighter into the breeze that blew off the 
lake, the breeze that had the faint perfume of peach 
blossoms in it. 

‘‘Talk about bein’ born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth! All I ever got, Henry, I worked for, 
and it ain’t seemed right that what I did would buy 
so little in the world—and them other women just 
livin’ like leeches off their husbands, and off you and 
me—givin’ nothing, Henry, but gettin’ it all.’’ 

‘‘T see it every day, Rosy. It’s hard sometimes to 
remember that all men are born free and equal-- 
’specially the equal—’’ 

‘‘Ts it any wonder, Henry, I fell for it when — 
when he flashed limousines and diamonds and coun- 
try houses in my face and said they was mine if I’d 
marry him? I fell for it, Henry, me, the wise kid, 
that started out in life for myself at three years old, 
with nothing but a gingham slip and a dirty face as 
capital—’’ 
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‘*Rosy—’’ he moved closer to her. In the dim 
light on the bridge she saw the glow in his eyes. 
She drew back. 

‘“No, Henry, not now, not now. Let’s walk.’’ She 
turned abruptly from him towards the blackness of 
the lake. They walked together along the cinder 
path. The immense open space of the park before 
them, treeless, barren, clean swept by the wind, was 
desolate in the darkness, even though at their backs 
rose the city towering into the night. 

‘*T oughta known his kind, Henry, but somehow he 
just slipped up on me and had me thinkin’ I liked 
him before I knew it. Maybe it was because I got a 
wrong idea somewhere. I must ’a’ had a champagne 
taste and only a beer income, I guess. I must ’a’ 
thought automobiles and dinners in loop cafés was 
the only pleasures in life, and forgot about the ele- 
vated and a shoe box supper on the grass in Jackson 
Park. And he could give me what I thought was 
as much mine as anybody else’s. I guess that was 
it—Oh, but I ain’t all to blame!’’ 

She suddenly halted on the cinder path. The 
wind that had grown wanton there on the desolate 
heath whipped her words from he” lips and with 
their slight bitterness leavened the perfume of peach 
blossoms it bore. 

‘‘Look, Henry, there’s the reason— Henry, 
there’s the reason — that mass — the city — Henry 
—the city—look, Henry, look! . . . I never 
saw it before like that. It makes me afraid.’’ 
Her manner underwent a perceptible change; she 
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instinctively seized the man’s arm and pressed 
close to his side, her face in awe directed towards 
the cliff of skyscrapers that reared itself sheer 
in the western sky, blocking out the stars. Range 
behind range they towered, peak above peak they 
soared into the plumes of cloud of their own mak- 
ing. Cleft by canyons, scarred deep by gorges pro- 
fluent with a human surge; the huge bulk of build- 
ings like worm-bitten wood through whose myriad 
runs and chambers still labored the human borers. 

‘‘T was never afraid of it before. Henry, me that’s 
lived in it all my life—it’s scared me.’’ 

Henry put his arm about her; he too thought it 
strange that she should be afraid of the city. He 
looked at the dark mass with its nebulous halo of 
light flung high in the heavens above it, and at the 
facade of it, pitted with countless lighted windows. 
It had a fearful look. 

‘“‘Rosy—’’ he said, thinking to reassure her, but 
she interrupted. 

‘‘Not now, Henry, not now. I’m only a kid, Henry, 
I’m only a kid out of the melting pot; I know my 
folks was dagoes; I know I ain’t got no family name 
to fall back on; just myself is all there is of me, an’ 
I come pretty near spoilin’ it all. Henry, will you 
give me a chance, another chance, Henry? Let me 
try to make good again. I want to be a real woman, 
a real American woman, Henry. I gotta tear down 
some of the ideas I got, I gotta throw ’em away; I 
gotta shut my eyes to the bright lights; I gotta learn 
that livin’ high ain’t what life’s for; I gotta learn 
it, Henry. Give me another chance.’’ 
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‘‘T will, Rosy. . . And, Rosy—’’ 

‘Not now, Henry, not now, please.”’ 

And Henry stood with the wanton breeze blow- 
ing a strand of her hair against his cheek, wonder- 
ing at the piece of clay he held to his side, the ‘‘lit- 
tle fool,’’ as Molly called her. 





Triolet 


By H. W. Hotsroox 


White and numberless are they, 
And like the souls of men — 
Windflowers in the month of May; 
White and numberless are they. 
Foam-flecks in the gutter play, 
Spinning under now and then — 
White and numberless are they 
And like the souls of men. 








